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ity of taxation, according to ability to pay? is not one of
the principles of Turkish finance. There is, however,
little evidence that the non-Turkish races were unduly
burdened, as has so often been claimed; though the mix-
ture of population in the so-called Armenian, Greek or
Arabian vilayets makes impossible a positive statement
on this point. Still, a study of the detailed figures for
expenditures indicates that perhaps these districts were
discriminated against in the amounts spent in them for
such services as education and public works, whereas
military expenditures were unduly high in most of the
non-Turkish provinces on the confines of the Empire
where it would be logical to concentrate troops.

Finally, expenditures by the central departments ap-
pear to be unreasonably high. Unquestionably a redun-
dancy of officials exists at Constantinople if account be
taken of the work accomplished. For example, in
1911-12, L. T. 1,185,700 ($5.217,080) was spent for public
works, and of this sum the central administration re-
quired L. T. 285,300 ($1,255,320) or 24.1 per cent. Even
the Ottoman Public Debt, controlled by foreigners and
unquestionably the most efficient part of Ottoman fiscal
administration, spends on an average some 19 per rant
of its total receipts for expenses of supervision and ad-
ministration. Although the Ottoman Public Debt works
under certain difficulties, such a showing would not be
tolerated for a moment in a modern fiscal organization.

Direct taxes (see Table III) account for one half of the
state's income, one quarter of that income accruing from
tithes, or taxes on the products of the soil, Not one of
the direct taxes listed would appear among the federal
revenues of the United States. There is, indeed, a sort
of income tax more nearly approximating a lioense fee
for professional men. A very elaborate war-profits tax
was voted late in 1919. But for practical purposes it can
be said that one half of Turkey's imperial revenues are